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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 

Our subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the paper, It signifies the time 
to which they have paid, By our terms, money paid 
after three months from such date must be at the rate of 
$3 ayear, Itis hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
the end of six months pays for only five months’ paper. 
Money sent by mail, when properly sealed and direct- 
ed, is at our risk, Money orders, or drafts for large 
amounts, payable to our order, are preferred, 





Special Notice. 
In reply to inquiries, we would aay that the FARMER | 
will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
himself the time when his subscriptionends. All money 
sent us within a short time of the eommencement of the 
subscription will be regarded as in advance. We would 
also state that our lowest and only terms are given on 
our third page. We have no Club Terms. We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, aad we 
give our readers their full money’s worth, 


ay-See Third Page for Terms, &c..69 
Subscribers will observe the date on the labels 
with which their papers are addressed. This date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When anew 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt 
in full for the time which the subscriber has paid, 





ee 


ASPECTS AND DUTIES OF APRIL. 
OW where the steep bank fronts the southern sky, 

Ky laves or brooks where sanbeams love to lie, 

\ cewslip-peep will open, faintly coy, 

Soon seen and gathered by a wandering boy.--Clare. 
¥ ALL the months, April 
is the most inspiring. 
Not because it has the 
most pleasing character, 
Ye’ the softest airs, the love- 
BL” liest flowers and richest 
perfumes. Not these, 
nor pleasant walks, nor 
» charming rural drives. 
The word April means 
“to open.” It is the 
| month when the earth 
opens her bosom again, 
> ? and invites the husband- 
\ man forth to cast seed 
nto her warm embrace, where it shall frue- 
tify and bear him fruit abundantly. It is 
juvenile and fickle, we admit. ‘*Fickle as a 








fond maiden with her first lover; coying it 
with the young sun till he withdraws his beams 
from her, and then weeping till she gets them 


back again.’ April puts a spirit of youth in| 


everything. All nature is animated anew. | 
The cocks crow, hens cackle, cows low and 
lambs bleat. The earth puts on a new man- 
tle. Hardy flowers peep out in the moist 
valleys, and those more tender, in sunny 
nooks on the hills, flanked by the green and 
tender young grass. The mosses on the rocks 
throw out their tiny blossoms, and try to per- 


fect themselves and thus continue their kind, 


average forthe: samimer term, 
5th, was less than one-half day for each person. 





before May suns may be too fervent for them. 

There is a time for all things; so in April | 
there is a best time to do certain things which | 
are peculiarly otrs, as farmers, todo. One| 
is to complete a plan—if not already done—| 
for all the operations of our spring and sum- | 
mer work, so that there shall be no doubting | 
or halting as to what lands are to be ploughed, 
what crops put in, what buildings or fences | 
erected or repaired, and what help shall mat 
depended upon to perform the work. Some | 
may say that ‘‘suflicient unto the day is the| 
evil thereof.” But labor is not an evil; it is| 
a blessing, and that blessing may be greatly | 
multiplied to each one of us by finding it in 
a well-regulated business,—in a complete sys- 
tem in all our labors. Then each duty may 
be performed in its own appropriate time, 
and its work done and out of the way of other 
work that will naturally succeed it. 

Another duty is to look to the condition of 
the highways, and see that all labor needed 
upon them is done in the month of April. 
Most of the highway surveyors are farmers. 
They do not disturb the soil of their fields 
while in a wet and heavy state, because they 
know it will have a strong tendency to make 
it compact, and greatly increase the labor of 
cultivating it through the summer. For this 
reason, therefore, April is the time to repair 
the highways. A dollar judiciously expended 
upon a road now, will be worth as much as 
two dollars will if expended upon it in 
June, or at any time when the soil is ina 
dry and mealy condition. Besides this, the 
opportunity in early April is more favorable 
for the farmer than in May or June. His bu- 
siness is not so pressing, his teams are stronger 
and can be better spared from the farm. 
When the work is done in April, the earth is 
not only moist on the surface, but the mois- 
ture extends through it all for several feet 
downward, so that it has a strong tendency in 
itself to pack, and when driven over by ani- 
mals and teams, soon becomes so firm as to 
make it hard and even through all the coming 
summer. If left to the last of May or into 
June, gravel or sand hauled upon the road is 
displaced by every passing team, and thus be- 
comes a perpetual nuisance and an unneces- 
sary source of cost. 

Another April duty, and one sadly neglected 
by many farmers, is that of getting manures 
into a position where they can be overhauled, 
moderately fermented and made fine. They 
do not reflect that bard lumps of earth are of 
little more conse:jvence to plants than so many 
stones. Roots only take in nourishment that 
is in a state of solution. That is, the soil 
itself should be in fine particles and the manure 
that is added in same condition; then when 
water percolates through them it extracts their 
nutritive properties and holds them in solution. 
The soil and manure being fine and loose, the 
tender roots of plants easily find their way 
among them, and at the same time the mois- 
ture which bas extracted nutrition from them 
is holding it for the roots as they pass along. 
It would seem from this that one cord of ma- 
nure in a fine condition would be of more ser- 
vice than two or three would in a coarse, 
lumpy state. Those, therefore, who are defi- 
cient in the quantity of manure they would 
like to use, may find relief by examining and 
testing this matter in this spring’s operation 
on their farms There are many other things 
wuich can better be done in April than at any 
other time. The observing farmer® will see 
that they are not postponed until ‘‘another 
time.” 





IMPROVEMENT IN VARIETIES oF CoRN.—A 
writer in the Prairie Farmer calls attention to im- 
provement in varieties of corn. He says that if as 
much attention was paid to this subject as is paid 
to improvement in potatoes and grapes a hundred 
millions of bushels might be added to the crop on 
the area now cultivated within three years. The 
great want is ealier varieties that will obtain their 
growth before the mid-summer droughts or early 
frosts. He is now making experiments in this di- 
ection, and calls on farmers throughout the country 


MASSACHUSETTS AG’L COLLEGE. 

From the Sixth Annual Report of this*fn+_ 
stitution it appears that the whole number of 
students is eighty-five. During the fir.t twelve 
months from the opening of the college, there 
were admitted, on written examinations, nine- 
ty-six students, of whom ninety-two were re- 
ceived as freshmen for a regular course. Sev- 
enty-four of them, at the time of admission, 
were acquainted with farm work, and thirty- 
five intended to become farmers, while forty- 
three were undecided as to their future busi- 
ness. Their average age was nearly eighteen 
years. The general conduct of the students 
has been all that could be desired, and it is 
especially worthy of remark that there was no 
case of ‘‘hazing’ during the past year. 

The health of the students has been most 
excellent. No death has occurred, nor any 
case of alarming illness. The average ab-— 
sence from duty, on account of sickness or 
wounds, has amounted ¢o less than one-day for’ 
each student during the entire year. The 

, ending August 


Nearly all the agricultural societies of the 
State have shown their interest in the College 
by voting to pay the term bills of one or more 
students, the amount per annum for each be- 
ing $54. 

At the present time the following societies 
maintain scholarships, viz.: The Massachu- 
setts Society supports three; Essex and Ply- 
mouth two each; Barnstable, Bristol, Bristol 
Central, Berkshire, Franklin, Hampden, 
Hampshire, Hampshire, Franklin and Hamp- 
den, Hingham, Highland, Middlesex South, 
Norfolk, Worcester, Worcester North, Wor- 
cester South-East, and Worcester West, one 
each, 

Although there are as yet but two classes, 
Freshman and Sophomore, a full course of 
study occupffes four years, and there will be 
two other classes, Juniors and Seniors, as in 
other colleges, in due time. 

From the sale of 360,000 acres of land 
given to Massachusetts, for the endowment of 
one or more colleges for the promotion of ed- 
ucation in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
$236,307.40 were received. Two-thirds of 
of the annual income from this fund is to be 
paid to the treasurer of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and one-third to the treasurer of the In- 
stitute of Technology, an institution in the 
city of Boston, which is designed to afford to 
mechanics advantages similar to those which 
the Agricultural College affords to farmers. 

From this fund the Agricultural College re- 
ceives an income of $8,296.99, be:ides which 
itderives an income of $580 from the Hill 
fund for the maintenance of the Botanic Gar- 
den. The college farm contains 383 acres, 
and cost $37,000. The buildings are put 
down as costing $125,000 ; farm stock, $4000 ; 
implements $2000; farm produce on hand, 
$3000. Donations have been received from 
various sources. The town of Amherst gave 
#75,000, the Legislature has appropriated 
$70,000, and $100,000 is now asked for the 
erection of additional buildings, for a supply 
of water, tools, books, apparatus, &c. In 
closing his appeal for this appropriation, Pres- 
ident Clark says, ‘‘the public confidence and 
interest in the L’eople’s College will thus be 
increased, and will appear in the large number 
of students applying for admission, and in the 
donations which will assuredly come for spe- 
cial objects from wealthy friends, as soon as 
they are convinced that its foundation is se- 
cure. ‘For unto him that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance.”’’ 





ADAM RANKIN’S FARM. 

This farm is in Warren County, Illinois, and 
contains eighty acres. Mr. Rankin received $20 
at the Warren County Fair, for the best arranged 
and cultivated farm; the first premium of $15 on 
twenty acres of corn at one hundred and ten bush- 
els per acre; the State premium of $50 for the 
best five acres of corn. One hundred and fifteen 
bushels per acre. 

The crops on this farm amounted to $7160. Corn 
$1300; Surprise and Norway oats, at $5 per bushel, 
$1536; pork $1800; other hogs and horses $500; 
orchard and vineyard $1000. Cost of raising corn, 
$9.50 per acre, exclusive of his own labor. He 
says he has allowed no weeds to go to seed for 
several years, and now the land is easily kept 
clean. Thirty acres of corn was on meadow land, 
trench ploughed. Ten acres had one hundred 
loads of manure. This was ploughed and cross 
ploughed to mix the manure,—the last ploughing 
ten inches deep. There was not one hill missing 
on the ten acres. Three and four stalks in a hill. 
This grew two feet taller than his other corn. 
He wants to get one hundred and twenty-five 
bushels per acre on this field next fall. Most of 
the money made has been returned to the farm in 
improvements, drainage, manure, fine stock for 
breeding, &c. 

His ploughing for potatoes and roots was ten 
inches deep. He says, I will tell you how I man- 
age my hogs, or what I give them besides grain 
and roots :— 

“I go to the coal banks and get a load, (twenty- 
five bushels) of slack coal and throw it on the 
ground, upon which I put one barrel of air slacked 
lime, and on the lime one bushel of salt, and from 
the way they eat it, and from the looks of their 
skin and hair it must be very good for them. At 
least I think it is just the thing for them, and they 
will never need anything else to keep them healthy, 
provided they have comfortable quarters and are 
properly fed. I have noticed my pigs when they 
have been shut up in pens for one day, run to the 
coal pile immediately on being let out and eat till 
sati+fied, and all my hogs eat it just as regularly 
as they eat their feed. They eat the above amount 
in one month.” 

Certainly here are some very remarkable state- 
ments, especially when we remember that the av- 
erage yield of corn in the State of Illinois for 4867 
was but 23 8-10 bushels per acre. That they are 
correct is shown by the award of the premiums by 
men who had the means of knowing the truth. 
Such results show what faith in sound principles, 
accompanied by corresponding works, can accom- 
plish. Deep ploughing and clean culture were the 
secrets of success. ‘Go thou and do likewise.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ANNUAL OF Scientific Discovery: or, Year-book of 
Facts in Science and Art for 1869, exhibiting the most 
important D scove ries and Improvements in Mechan- 
ica, Useful Aris, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Ae- 
tronomy, Geology, Biology, Boteny, Mineralogy, 
Meteorology, Geography, Ant'quities, etc., together 
with Notes on the progrees of Science during the 
year 1868, a List d mah Beientific Publications, 
Obituaries of eminent scientific men, ete, Edived by 
Samuel Kneeland, A. M., M. D., Professor in the 
Massachus+tis Institute of Technology, &c, Boston: 
Gould and Lineoin, 1869, 

To those who have read the successive volumes 
of this annual, the announcement of the issue for 
1869, is sufficient. But many of the readers of the 
FaRMER have probably never seen a copy of the 
work, although it has been published about twenty 
years, having been commenced by Prof. D. A. 
Wells, at present employed by the treasury de- 
partment as special revenue commissioner. The 
character of the Annual of Scientific Discovery is 
indicated by its title-page, and is simply an ac- 
count of the discoveries and improvements that 
have been made in the various departments of Sci- 
ence and Arts in all parts of the world during the 
past year. 

In looking over the volume we noticed among 
the statements of facts indicating the progress of 
chemistry, an account of “Dry-earth Disinfection.” 
We are told that “this system is destined soon to 
attract a large share of attention throughout the 
world from physicians, and from sanitarians gen- 
erally,”’ and it is pronounced by Dr. Mouatt, the 
Inspector General of gaols in England, to be 
“without exception, the greatest public benefit con- 
ferred by a private individual, in a matter so es- 
sential to. public health, that he is acquainted 
with.” Now what is this wonderful scientific dis- 
covery? Simply the application to “closets” and 
the vessels of the sick room, of a very unscien- 
tific material, known as dry carth, or muck, 80 
long used by our best farmers for deodorizing,—no 
that is a scientific word—for preserving the manu- 
rial properties abounding in their stables, pig-pens 
and privies! Let us, unlearned farmers, take cour- 
age. One of our coarsest operations—one that we 
almost blush to perform—has become scientific, 








to give their attention to this subject. 





and is minutely described in the “Annals of Scien- 









tific Discovery ?” Thus profit, health and science 
t in urging upon every farmer and upon every 
: the system of “‘dry-earth disinfection.” 





~ Massacuvserts Suort-zorns.—Mr. R. Good- 
jan, of Lenox, has sold to W. E. Skinner, Ham- 
N. J., the bull Woodstock, got by 2d Earl 
of Carlisle, 2804, out of Laura 5th by Brother Jon- 
athan 2d, 2570; heifers,” Whiteface, by Rosajie’s 
Oxford, 6138, dam Orange Flower by Red Rover, 
2109; and Hybia, by Rob Roy, 6128, dam Eva 3d, 
by Red Duke 4295. : 

The Country Gentleman also notices a recent im- 
portation of choice Cotswold Sheep at the farm of 
John D. Wing, Washington, Duchess Co., N. Y. 





MiLrorp, Mass.—The officers of the Milford 
Farmers’ Club for the year 1869 are, President, J. 
E. Eames; Vice President, Richard Carroll; Sec- 
retary, Abraham Mead; Treasurer, Richard Car- 
roll; Librarian, Elias. Whitney ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Charles Leland, George H. Kendall, Henry 


.} Chapin. 





URET® COLD MEDALS FOR MOWING MACHINES. 

Will you please inform me through the columns 
of your paper what mower did real y win the gold 
medal prize at the Paris Exposition? By so doi 
you will confer a favor on the writer an 
the community at 18% as we often see circulars 
and advertisements of different mowing machines 
claiming to have won the gold medal. 

Lancaster, Mass., Jan. 9, 1869. Joun Love uw. 

P Remarks.—A somewhat detailed statement of 
the first day’s trial of mowers at the Paris Expo- 
sition, written by a correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer, who was an eye witness, was published in 
the weekly Farmer for July 13, 1867, and at page 
399 of the Monruiy for that year. Nineteen 
different machines were entered for competition. 
At the close of this day’s trial only eight machines 
were named by the judges for a further trial,—the 
Wood machine being No. 1, the McCormick No. 2, 
and the Perry No. 3, all American machines. On 
the final decision Gold Medals were awarded to 
Walter A. Wood, of Hoosac Falls, N. Y., and to 
C. H. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., and a Bronze 
Medal to J. G. Perry, of Kingston, R. I., for mow- 
ing machines. A list of the principal prizes and 
medals awarded to exhibitors from New England 
was published in the weekly Farmer of July 6, 
1867. : 





WHITE PINES FOR WIND-BREAKS. 

I thank you for your kind assurance that the 
ashes I placed around my apple trees will do them 
no harm, and as I feel interested in, and wish to 
do what I can for my young orchard, I have been 
thinking I would, for the purpose of forming a 
protection, place a belt of some kind of trees on 
the north, and would like to know whether White 
Pines would answer the purpose, and if so, when 
will be the proper season to transplant them, 

Bristol Co., Mass., Jan. 19, 1869. G. R. 


Remarks.—White Pines are easily transplanted, 
grow rapidly, are hardy, and will subserve an ex- 
cellent purpose as a shelter. Two rows are better 
than one, the back row to face the openings in the 
front row. You will find capital examples on the 
line of the railroad between Boston and Provi- 
dence, where they are placed to prevent drifts from 


blocking the road. Transplant the last of May, | 


just as the young growth of the branches appear. 
Dig up the sod with the roots, and not allow the 
latter to come to sun or wind. The trees must be 
kept thick at the bottom, and in order to secure 
this they must be headed down. If this is ne- 
glected, the leading stem will shoot into the air, 
throw out lateral branches, and the lower limbs 
will die and drop off. 





ROSEN DALE CEMENT—STEAMING FOOD FOR STOCK. 

Can you or some of your readers give informa- 
tion with regard to the Rosendale cement,—such 
as is used in laying bricks in the Hoosac Tunnel ? 
I am preparing to construct a water-tight cellar 
and want the best cement to lay the bricks in. I 
understand that the Rosendale cement hardens 
under water, and grows solid with the lapse of 
time. If so, it is what I and many other farmers 
want. Where is it manufactured, and of what 
materials, and where to be had, and what the cost 
per cask or hundred? And the cost of common 
cement, per cask, in Boston? 

Can you or your correspondents give us more in- 
formation about steaming food for stock? Some 
of the members of our club are intending to put 
in steam works another fall, Will those of your 
subscribers, who are engaged in steaming food for 
stock, give us the desired information? If there 
are any objections, let us have them. There is no 
question at the present time, that is occupying the 
attention of the farmer, of more importance than 
that of feeding stock. P. C. Trve. 

Pittsfield, N. H., Feb. 17, 1869. 

Remarks.—The Rosendale cement is sold at re- 
tail for $3.25 per cask, and can probably be pur- 
chased of any dealer in cements, as it is in com- 
mon use in most country villages. 

With regard to steaming food for stock, we know 
of no well authenticated experiments made in this 
country. Many experiments have been made, but 
not with sufficient accuracy to justify their being 
quoted as reliable data. We usually give in the 
columns of the Farmer, all that seems to be of 
value on this subject; shall continue to do so, and 
hope for more light from some of the members of 
your club. 





POULTRY ACCOUNT. 
I have figured up my poultry account tothe first 
of 2 and send to you for publication if you 
choose. The account began December 1, 1567, 
and ends January 1, 1869. At the commencement 
there were forty-six hens and four roosters; six 
hen turkeys and one cock; nine geese and seven 
ganders, and about thirty pigeons. On the first of 
January, 1869, the stock consisted of fifty-six hens 
and four roosters; ten turkeys and one gobbler; 
nine geese and six ganders, and twenty-five 
pigeons. Therefore there should be credited to 
the poultry about $15 or $20 more. I have charged 
the poultry with everything fed to them, except 
the sour milk from one cow, and about six bushels 
of smal] potatoes. On the other hand, no account 
has been made of the eggs used in a family of 
three,—perhaps twenty-five dozen. The poultry 
was all sold at Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, and 
mostly to D. A. Dunbar and Nathan Robbins. 





1867-8 Poultry. Dr. 

Yo 107 bushel Meal. .... oe oo + O134 07 
*- @ * Gate .ccercsese 28 40 
“7% %“~ Corn .caccvevece 116 69 
“ 6 “ Buekwheat ...... 10 27 
“ 1 “ QOracked Corn ..... W638 
“ 154 Ibe. Bone... ee ee ee 46 
“150 “ Beraps .. + e+e eee 4 87 
“ 7 dow. Hggs ..s.cceeees 270 
“ Picking ..... Sasbveces 2 30 
“®Gulpbur.....++- eoececcece 10 

$316 14 

1867-8 Poultry. Cr. 

By 90 pairsChickens ......+ + + $260 72 
* 1499 Ibs, “ hope reas 
“485 “ Geese... ee eeeeee 11716 
“405 “ Turkey «+++ e+ ++ 12670 
“ 49 “ Bquabsa 2. eee eee 12 67 
‘ 6 “ Fowla...ccecseese 22:13 
“ 27, Hen Feathers .....- 495 
“ 15 “ Goose Feathers ..... 715 
“ 374 doz. Hen’s Eggs .....+.+ 12922 

—— $731 70 

Terr rTrrrrere. 7 | 

Taunton, Mass., Jan. 26, 1869 SpPEcraALry. 





WHEAT OR OATS ON HARD, ROCKY LAND? 

Can you or any of your subscribers tell which 
will do best on hard, rocky, burnt ground, wheat 
or oats? I saw an account of two brothers in 
Maine, raising potatoes and beans on burnt ground. 
I would like to know their method of preparing 
the ground, and also of planting. J.B. 

Troy, N. H., Feb.7, 1869. 

Remarks.—We should think either of them 
would grow nearly to perfection, on such land, 
where a heavy growth had been cut off and con- 
siderable of it burnt on the ground. We know 
nothing of the mode of culture adopted by the 
“Maine brothers,” but should think potatoes would 
flourish exceedingly on such land wherever it 
could be made mellow enough to get the seed in 
and well covered over. We have planted potatoes 
on newly burned land, after what we called the 
Indian fashion. A heavy home-made hoe was 
struck into the ground at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, the turf raised sufficiently to slip a 
potato under it and back of the hoe, which was 
then withdrawn, and the “hill” stamped with it in 
the usual manner. A fair crop of very clean and 
nice potatoes was the result. 





SUGAR MILLET. 

In a late issue of the Farmen I noticed a recom- 
mendation by Dr. Loring of sugar millet as green 
food for cows during the dry season. Doubtless 
many of your readers are entirely unacquainted 
with the cultivation of this article, who realize the 
importance of something of the kind to cows 
through the season of short pasture. Will you 
have the kindness to give all necessary informa- 
tion on the subject, with price of seed, and where 
obtained ? >. = 

Guildhall, Vt., March, 1869. 

Remarks—There are many varieties of millet. 
They all belong to the family of the Panic grasses. 
The two varieties that are chiefly cultivated in this 
country for forage, are the common millet, Pani- 
cum Miliaceum ; and the Hungarian grass, Panicum 
Germanicum. They both yield large crops of grass 
that are excellent for soiling or for hay. Millet 
requires a rich, rather moist soil, which should be 
free from weeds, as the plants at first are small 
and grow very slowly, and are apt to be choked 
by weeds on old ground that has not been kept 
clean. It is not an early crop, but is one of great 
value. We know of no variety called “sugar mil- 








let.” We presume that Dr. L. would be happy to 


answer any inquiries upon the subject. Millet 
seed costs about $2.50 per bushel. When sown 
for fodder about half @ bushel per acre is generally 
used, and about twelve quarts when sown for seed. 
It is sown the last of May or first of June. It is 
cured much like clover. It is an annual, and 
must be sown, like oats, corn, &c., every year. 





* TREATMENT OF DRY, SANDY LOAM LAND. 

I have a piece of dry, sandy loam land on which 
I raised about seventeen bushels of corn to the 
acre last year. I want to get it into mowing. It 
is too far off to cart barn manure to it, if I had it 
to spare. How would it do to put on about a bar- 
rel of ammoniated guano, or Bradley’s superphos- 
phate of lime to the acre, and cultivate it in with- 
out ploughing, and sow buckwheat about the first 
of June; then plough under and sow winter rye 
and clover to plough under with the stubble after 
the rye comes oft? 

Would you advise to sow winter wheat and hay 
seed, or seed without any grain? Would I be 
likely to get rye enough to pay for my labor and 
hay enough to pay for cutting for two or three 
years ? Bsirbe 

Chatham, Mass., Feb., 1869. 

Remarks.—We certainly recommend to plough 
the land, for that, in itself, is equal to a moderate 
}manuring. ‘The rest of your plan is nota bad one, 
but would it not be a detter one to omit the rye? 
You would get three months’ growth of clover to 
plough under by the first of September, when the 
wheat and grass seed ought to be put in. Then 
put in wheat, timothy, and red top grass seed, and 
it seems to us that you would have a fair founda- 
tion for good crops. Sow clover seed early in the 
following April. Any lands may be reclaimed in 
a manner similar to this; even poor, sandy, plain 
lands, that have produced scarcely anything but a 
few straggling blackberry vines and stools of “Ev- 
erlasting white”’ It is a slow mode of fertilizing 
poor lands, but it can be done without taking a 
shoveiful of manure upon them. 

SAWDUST FOR BEDDING, 

I wish to inquire through the Farmer if any one 
“bas ever used sawdust (trom the seashore) for bed- 
ding for stock, and if so, whether its value will 
warrant one in drawing it eight or nine miles. 

Biddeford, Me., Feb. 25, 1869. Se 

Remarks.—It will depend very much upon cir- 
cumstances. If you have an unoccupied team, 
and can occasionally spend half a day without in- 
terfering with regular farm work, we think it will 
pay for drawing it eight or nine miles. Itis worth 
something in the first place, because the cattle and 
horses lie easier upon it than upon bare plank ; 
and whatever tends to the comfort of the cattle, 
makes them more productive in one way or 
another. It is worth much as an absorbent in the 
stalls, and is valuable in the soil in two ways :— 
first, by taking there what manurial agent it has 
absorbed, and secondly by its mechanical action 
as a divider in compact or heavy soils. 





HOGS IN ORCHARDS. 


I have thought for several years that a barn cel- 
lar reeking with offensive gases was not the best 
= to keep hogs through the hot weather. 1 
have made pens under shady applegrees, and have 
enjoyed seeing my swine on fresh earth and breath- 
ing pure air. 

Last summer I went a step further and enclosed 
half an acre of ee orchard. My object was 
| two-fold. I wanted the range and exercise for the 
swine, and I longed to see them root up and extir- 
pate the witch grass, which I could not kill by any 
common means. 

One old Sachem among the four turned in soon 
tried his tusks upon the tender bark of one of the 
apple trees. I put on coal tar. This this the hogs 
rubbed off upon their bodies, which made them 
look unsightiy. Sol washed all the trees exposed 
with whitewash, and had no more trouble. 

lt would have done you good to see the hogs 
root over that half acre. They did it again and 
again. They found worms and roots in the soil, 
seemed to enjoy their explorations marvellously. 
The lot was kept clean of every green thing all 
| summer, on the surface, while the trees put on the 
| deepest green and made wood rapidly. A part of 
|}the orchard was Hubbardston Nonesuch trees. 
| These bore. I was proud of the apples. They 
were the finest I ever saw—large and high colored. 

After the apples began to fall considerably I shut 
the hogs into a smaller space. This they rooted 
over often and deep, so that I was not obliged to 
cart in any earth all summer to keep the ma- 
nure covered. They only required wood shavings, 
which I believe in supplying copiously, not to pro- 
duce fire-fang, but to absorb liquids and provide a 
| comfortable bed. 
| My experiment was so satisfactory that I have 
prepared materials to enclose a larger lot the com- 
ing season. If such treatment won't wake up all 
the apple trees they are past hope. 
| Call next summer, if you can, and see plough- 
| ing done without horses. Wa. D. Brown. 
Concord, Mass., Feb., 1869. 





| 











THE “BISHOP” BREED OF HOGS. 

In reply to John Dimon, in the Farmer of March 
13th, in regard to the best breed of hogs for rais- 
ing pigs for sale and making pork, I will say that 
Ithink we have the best breed here, all things 
considered, called the “Bishop” breed. They are 
all white, smal] bongs, with very thin rind, easily 
fattened, and make very large, handsome hogs. 
The following are the weights of ten killed here 
last fall, varying from twelve to eighteen months 
old, that were kept till within about two months 
of killing, on raw stuff and slop from the house, 
and the remainder of the time on boiled potatoes 
and meal,—viz. 400, 400, 450, 450, 465, 470, 500, 
510, 560, and 625 pounds,—average 483 pounds. 
Pigs could be obtained in this neighborhood some 
time in May. H. M. B. 

Curtis Corner, Me., March 15, 1869. 


ReMARKS.—We are sorry our correspondent did 
not give some account of the origin of the “Bish- 
| op breed,” as nearly every one interested in the 


point. 





AGRICULTURAL MATTERS IN MAINE, 


At present people in this section appear to be 
more interested in political than in agricultural 
reading; almost every family having one or even 
two political papers, while a majority take no agri- 
cultural publication of any kind. The great in- 

uiry is for political and light literature. Take 
‘or instance the town of Skowhegan, containing 
about sixty square milés and not less than 600 
families—nearly every one of which takes one or 
more papers, and reads them carefully. Even 
those residing ata distance from the post-office 
will harness up and ride perhaps miles for their 
weekly paper. Yet some of these same men will 
refuse an agricultural paper because they live ‘‘so 
far from the post-office,”—and, in fact, forall these 
600 families only about 125 agricultural papers are 
received at this office. 

But this indifference to agricultural papers is not 
the worst partof it. We find not unfrequently a de- 
cided prejudice against them, based on the as- 
sumption that they are edited by men who have 
little practical knowledge of farming, but who 
recommend theories which are impracticable to the 
common farmer. Batif agricultural eo me gear 
no knowledge of practical use to the farmer, of 
what practical use is the knowledge obtained from 
his political paper? The men who conduct them 
care little for the interests of the farmer farther than 
to secure his vote. To do this, statements and «p- 
peals are often made which array one neighbor 
against another, and engender strife among those 
whose interests are one. Why shall we run after 
these fellows and neglect our own interests? The 
mechanic has his Scientific American, the lawyer his 
Acts and Resolves, his Law Reports, &c., the doc- 
tor his Medical Depostories and text books, and 
they patronize them liberally, because each obtains 
valuable information from them. Would you em- 
ploy a physician who fails to keep up with the im- 
provements and discoveries in the healing art, or 
the lawyer who pays no regard to the progress of 
legislation and legal decisions. From a somewhat 
careful observation among farmers, I find the best 
farmers, if not farms, best stock, largest and best 
crops, and in fact, amore thrifty farming commun- 
ity in every particular, where agricultural papers 
are liberally patronized than where few are taken. 
Our agricultural publications should meet those 
wants of the farmer which are met in the case of 
the mechanic, the lawyer, the commercial man, 
and the physician by those devoted to the interests 
of their sorpeszs professions. 

Farmers here have paid some attention of late 
to wheat growing, but the weevil and rust are dis- 
couragingmapy. Though there is some good stock 
in this section there is not as much interest taken 
in its improvement as in some parts of the State. 
Potatoes have been the leading staple, but as only 
about fifty cents per bushel are now offered for 
them, many farmers are feeding them to their 
stock, as all kinds of marketabie animals now 
command good prices. In.good times potatoes 
have been drawn fifty miles to this market. The 
farmers here are generally “well off” and able to 
keep their products for a higher market, to sell 
at a lower figure if necessary, or to feed them to 
their stock. ZEN. 

Skowhegan, Me., Feb. 27, 1869. 





USE OF SALT MEADOW MUD. 


: Can you give information respecting the value of 

salt meadow mud for a fertilizer? Also, best 
manner of preparing and using the same, and 
oblige S. CHAPMAN. 

East Dennis, Mass., 1869. 

Remarks.—We have repeatedly inquired of 
persons living on the sea coagt, or those having 
salt water creeks penetrating into their farms, 
whether the salt meadow mud is useful as a fertil- 
izer? The usual reply has been—“I do not like 
it.” We do not know of any well conducted exper- 
iments made with it, and wish some of our corres- 
pondents would give us information on the subject. 





FEEDING HAY AND STRAW. 


Going into “winter quarters” this season with an 
insu’ t supply of hay, and being minus the 
wherewithal to purchase more, I adopted the prac- 
tice of thoroughly mixing vy d and straw, and with 
the exception of a small foddering of corn buts in 
the middle of the day, have given my cows noth- 
ing else. The greatest benefit resul from this 
practice to me, is, I have learned a lesson of econ- 
omy. Oat straw which I have hitherto 
as worthless, or nearly so, a8 feed for stock, I am 

ed can be w with profit in the manner 
above described. True, it costs labor; and no 
person should attempt it who is not willing to give 





time and patience to the work. That word thor- 
oughly must be rendered emphatic to fully under- 
stand oo I have pursued. B. 
North Montpelier, Vt., March, 9, 1869. 





DISEASE AMONG SHEEP. 

Can the editors or the readers of the FanmEer 
give me any information as to the disease which is 
very fatal among sheep in this section? I have 
lost within six weeks about one-fifthgf my flock, 
and some of my ncighbors have suffered to nearly 
the same extent. Some of my best sheep are taken. 
They soon become weak about the hind legs, un- 
able to stand, and die. On opening them I find a 
yellowish, globular substance under the skin, also 
about the kidneys, and a large mass of it at the 
large end of the heart. This substance nig per- 
haps be better described by the word jelly. In 
fact it appears to ade the whole carcass. It is 
found about the legs, and under the skin of the 
head and back of the eyes a mass equal to a large 
—_—— been observed. The heart is much 

away, and contains a little frothy fluid. 
Some of them have a large quantity, say two or 
three quarts of water not much cvlored among 
the entrails, and between them and the film which 
encloses them. The kidneys to be in their 
natural state, with the exception of this jelly-like, 
yellowish substance about them. The liver is 


spotted, mee a Rt flea loers in it, the gall 
a 

is > ne ange appear a The Is 

do not adhere; but this yel substance is 

found about them, and also about the paunch, in 

large quantities. . 


y flock came from Salisbury, about thirty 
miles south of Plymouth, some twelve years ago, 
and no other sheep have been put with my flock. 
My young sheep are kept at one barn, and the 
older ones at another barn, separated by a high- 
way. A stream of water passes through the yard 
in which my young sheepare kept, and with these 
the disease has been most fatal. The other flock 
has access to water at a little distance. The pas- 
tures in this section are hilly and dry. Many of 
my young sheep have become thin in flesh. . 

F. A. C. Nicnors. 
Plymouth, N. H., March 15, 1869. 


Remarks.—Some of the above mentioned 
symptoms correspond with Mr. Youatt’s descrip- 
tion of a disease knowfi in England as the Rot, 
while others do not. Dr. Randall says he has 
never witnessed an instance of this disease in the 
United States. We venture no opinion as to the 
name or treatment of the disease among our cor- 
respondent’s sheep, but hope some of the readers 
of the Farmer may be able to do so. 





KICKING AND STEPPING COWS. 
Having seen considerable in the Fanmer lately 
about milking kicking cows, 1 will give my method 
which has been successful when everything else 
has failed. Take a strap two or three feet long, 
pass it round the hind legs above the gambrels, 
crossing it between the legs and buckle it tight. 
The beauty of this arrangement is, it does not 
worry or tire a cow while she stands still, but she 
finds it very inconvenient to do anything else. I 
always break my heifers to milk in this way, and 
never have kicking cows, neither will they keep 
stepping while being milked. 3. W. G. 
Summington, Mass., March 1, 1869. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—The next fair of the Connecticut River Valley 
Agricultural Society will be held at Brattleboro, 
Vt., some time in September. 

—Joseph Purmort of Georgia, Vt., and A. T. 
Smith of New Haven, have purchased the stock 


in Monkton, for $21,000. 
—The Board of Directors of the Rutland Co., 
Vt., Agricultural Society have determined to hold 


of September. 


the average ages of the pupils being eighteen years. 
Of the number, ten are sons of farmers or have 
been bred to farm work. 

—A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 
says cattle can be fed in winter, on hay, for as 


a full grown steer. Such estimates are, of course, 
very far from being exact. 

—Thg farm occupied by Mr. Hyde, near Alton, 
Ill., consists of 400 acres: 100 acres of which are 
fruit planted as follows: 2000 apple trees, 3000 





subject will naturally desire information on this | 





SHORT-HORN COW OF DAIRY STOCK. 


A few weeks since we gave some account of| greatest milkers, in quantity, of any breed 
what we saw and were told during a brief whatever—with the exception of the Dutch— 
with some of the dairymen of Worcester|as innumerable facts have shown; or they 
County, Mass., including a brief description| may be comparatively inferior, as education, 
of the Durham cows which are popular in that| keeping, or purpose may govern. We have 
section. We were much better pleased with| numerous well authenticated instances of their 
their appearance than we were with our de-| giving six, seven, eight, and even nine gallons 
scription of them. It is therefore with much| a day, on grass alone, in the heighth of their 
satisfaction that we are able this week to avail| season, and yielding fourteen to eighteen 
ourselves of the skill of an accomplished ar-| pounds of butter per week, and of holding out 
tist, im conveying a much better idea of this|in their milk, in proportionate quantity, as 
stock than could be done by any words of} well as other breeds of cows, through the 
ours. In presenting the above illustration we| year. Cows so much larger in size than of 
assure the readers of the Farmer that here | other breeds, should be expected to give mote 
they may see |than smaller ones, that consume less food ; 
| and without asserting that they do give more, 
| in proportion to their size, it is claimed that 
which we brought away with us from our recent} when educated and used for the dairy chiefly, 
inspection of the short-horn dairies of Worces- they give quite as much as any others. That 
ter county. | the inherent quality of abundant milking exists 

Of the Durham, as a dairy cow, Mr. Allen, | in the Short-horns, no intelligent breeder of 
in his late work on American Cattle, from them need doubt. Our own observation in 








“rising from the scroll, 
The image of the thought within the soul,” 


which we borrow our cut, says :— more than thirty years’ experience with hun- 

‘Popular opinion, among those not partic- | dreds of them, first and last, under our own 
ularly acquainted with their history or breed- | eyes, is to ourself, evidence of the fact, both 
ing, is widely at variance. They are the’ in thoroughbreds and grades.” 


: & would also say to Mr. Grow that I shall 
Correspondence. plant four acres of corn this season and use 
= ————— nothing but ‘special fertilizers” in the hill, 
and shall expect to get from 45 to 50 bushels 


For the New England Farmer, 
od sound corn to the acre. 


CULTIVATION OF THE cTRAWBERRY. 6° 


Thinking that some ment was an old bound out field which I lately 
readers of the Far- purchased, and has not had 15 loads of ma- 


may be interested in which I tried these experiments, gave on an 





and 550 acres of land known as the “Eaton Farm,” 


small fruit culture, ; average 46 bushels to the acre. The other 
I venture to give my end was manured with sheep manure at the 
experience, more | rate of 12 cords per acre, with night soil com- 
particularly with the | post in the hill. This proved no better, al- 
strawberry. Ihave} though any one seeing the corn before it was 
been engaged inthe harvested would have said that it was a third 
small fruit culture ’ better. 





their next annual exhibition on the 29th and 30th | 


—The present class of scholars in the Industrial | 
College at Ovens, Me., now nambers seventeen, | New York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. 


twelve years, and The phosphated end requifed but two cul- 
claim that in New | tivatings and one hoeing. The manured end 
England the busi-| required two cultivatings and two hoeiogs. 
ness is yet in its infancy, when compared with Manure will make weeds grow as well as corn. 
' y i Now I don’t wish to be understood that I 

It is not my design to enter upon a treatise ignore the use of barnyard manure; on the 
on varieties, or their adaptation to particular | contrary I contrive every way to make and 
soils, but will confine myself to those kinds | save all I can. My cattle are stabled every 
which have best succeeded with me. I prefer night through the year, and well bedded with 
the following method of cultivation. Plant | any thing I can obtain, such as leaves, loam, 





many cents per day as the hay is worth dollars | three rows two feet apart, with the vines at| dried muck, &c. It matters little what it is; 
per ton. He thinks five sheep will eat as much as | 


the same distance from each other in the row, anything to absorb the liquid. 

then leave a space of five feet, and so on,,; After my corn is off next fall, I shall cart 
leaving a space of five feet between each three jon the manure at the rate of 8 or 10 cords to 
rows. On this plan the cultivator can be used, |the acre and plow it in; the next spring, cul- 
saving much labor. It also leaves a space for tivate and sow with wheat, seeding to timothy 
the pickers. After picking, apply a dressing |and clover. By this method I get better 
to the paths, cultivate it in, and they will soon wheat and better grass,’and the land will hold 





pear trees (of which 2300 are standard,) 1500 peach |. covered with vines. Then break up two | out longer, than by the old method of apply- 


| trees and ground prepared for 1000 more in spring, | feet in width of the middle of your three rows |ing the manure to the corn crop and then 


500 cherry trees, 3000 grapevines, one acre of Law- 
| ton blackberries, 600 gooseberry bushes, 600 cur- 
| rants. The farm is intended exclusively for grow- 
| ing fruit. 


to Mr. John M. Ames, of West Parsonsfield, for 
$190. The latter gentleman very soon sold them 
again for $213. Geo. H. Farr, of West Gardiner, 
has a pair of one year old, grade Durham steers, 
| closely matched, well proportioned, and girthing 
six feet and two inches. 

—A Maine man gives his method of treating 
baulky horses as follows : “Let me inform humane 
men and hostlers, and all who hold the rein, that 
the way tocure baulky horses is to take them from 
the carriage and whirl them rapidly round till 
they are giddy. It requires two men to accom- 
plish this, one at the horse’s tail. Don't let him 
step out. Hold him tothe smallest possible circle. 
One dose will often cure him; two doses are final 
with the worst horse that ever refused to stir. 





—The Maine Farmer notices the following crops 
| of wheat raised in that State last year, Mr. For- 
rest L. Stewart, of Corinna, raised fifteen bushels 
| from half an acre of land and one bushel sowing, 
| variety the “Lost Nation.” (?) Joel Prescott, 
Esq., of Ndrthport, raised twenty-six bushels of 
nice wheat from one acre. Mr. J. S. Morrill, of 
Albion, raised fifty bushels from two acres. He 
says he has raised not /ess than seventy bushels of 
corn to the acre for several years past, and was 
very successful the past year in drill planting. 


—The Maine Farmer says that Prof. Calvin Cut- 
ter, of Warren,..Mass., who recently delivered a 
course of lectures before the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, is now engaged in 
lecturing on Physiology and Hygiene, before the 
students of the State Industrial College at Orono. 
Lectures on the different branches of practical and 
| scientific agriculture are also to be given by Prof. 
Clarke, President of the Mass. Ag’l College, Dr. 
Geo. B. Loring of Salem, Mass., and Mr. Richard 
Goodman of Lerox, Mass. 

—Mr. H. Marsh, Hudson, N. H., says in the 
Mirror and Farmer that he has made and used a 
stump machine constructed as follows :— Take 
three pieces of common joists, put them together 
in form like the common harrow, letting the taper- 
ing or forward ends lap by each other some six 
inches, making a place for the chain to rest in. 
Cut off the roots at any distance you please from 
the stump, place the machine on one side of the 
stump, tapering end up, hitch the chain on the 
opposite side and pass it over the machine; then 
hitch a good yoke of oxen thereto and you will 
see the stump rise. He has cleared about three 
acres in this way. 


—Of the English sparrow, which has recently 
been introduced into New York city, and is grad- 
ually spreading into the country, the following 
remarks were recently made by the chairman of 
the Haddingstonshire, Scotland, Farmers’ Club: 
While it is true that they do some good by de- 
stroying the caterpillar, and the green fly in the 
bushes of the garden, yet they were destructive to 
the gooseberries; often they did not leave a single 
berry. They do great injury to the oat crop just 
before the grain arrives at maturity. He consid- 
ered the sparrows “blackguards out and out.” 


—One rainy day a correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman counted the number of clover seeds in 
a cubic inch, and estimated that if he had counted 
a whole bushel the number would have equalled 
27,000,000. As there are 43,560 square feet in an 
acre, he calculated that one peck would furnish 
over one seed to each square inch of ground. His 
estimates showed that atrifle over one pint of seed 
to an acre would give ten plants to the square foot. 
In seeding his land he waits until all danger from 
freezing and thawing is passed, and has had good 
success with less than four quarts per acre, sown 
after May 1. 

—A corresp dent of the Ger t Telegraph 
wishes that he could make the truth vivid to every 
keeper of cows, that the care of them is something 
that requires knowledge and painstaking in details. 
Cows must not be neglected or deprived of suffi- 
cient food. Good shelter and abundance of food 
they must have if we would make them profitable. 
Evenness of local temperature is a necessity. If 
the weather is cold or wet without doors, they 
should be made warm or dry within the stable. 
If the sun shines too hot, they should have the 
privilege of shade. When a cow becomes uncom- 
fortable the flow of her milk is restrained. A cow 
will return to you just in proportion as you confer 
upon her. 








Grartinc Wax.—J. J. Thomas recommends 
one pint linseed oil, six pounds rosin, one pound 
beeswax, melted together, to be applied warm 
with a brush, or to be worked with wet hands into 


| . 
| —The Maine Farmer says that Mr. O.B. Church- | culturist. 
| ill, of North Parsonstield, recently sold a pair of | 
two-years-old steers, six feet two inches in girth, | 


| for the pickers next season. By this mode of | seeding down with wheat. Still this course is 


| culture runners will need but little cutting. | well enough, if farmers will manure liberally 
| For this style of culture I should select Down-| enough, but this is not apt to be the case 
| er’s, Wilson's, Large Early Scarlet, and Agri- among many farmers. The quantity of the 
manure is so small, or the quality so poor, 

For high, warm soils, and for what is usu- that the corn gets it all, and there is nothing 
ally called hill culture, the plants are set one |left for the wheat, and it proves a failure. 
| foot apart in the row, and the rows at such| Whereas, if the corn had been raised with 
| distance that the cultivator can be run between | some special fertilizer, and the same amount 
|them. Plants are not allowed between the rows. of manure had been applied to the wheat, a 
| If a few of the best plants are saved between | paying crop would have been the result, and 
the hills for fruiting, it soon becomes row cul- | the hay crop would be double. 
ture For this mode of culture I should select; By adopting some such course as this, many 
Agriculturist, Wilson's, Cutter’s Seedling and | of the worn out farms might be brought to a 
Russell's for high ground; Triomphe de | high state of cultivation in a short time. The 
Gand and Jucunda for lower land. wheat crop in New Hampshire can be doubled 

Select a piece of land which bas been planted in three years, and there is no reason why a 
the year previous. After ploughing, give it a, larger portion of New Hampshire farmers 
good dressing of stable manure—or muck that |should not raise their own wheat, and ata 
you are sure is good will do,—and cultivate it | handsome prefit. 8. C. Parrer. 
in. Stable manure for this purpose should be} Warner, NV. H., March, 1869. 
well decomposed, as no raw material directly 
applied to your strawberries will pay for itself 
except as a top dressing in the fall or winter. | 
It is often remarked the more manure the more | ‘HE GARDEN IN APRIL. 
fruit; but in some cases I find the more ma- : é : ‘ : 
nure the more vines. I have grown 750 boxes Little is gained, but much vexation and dis- 
from half an acre of Downer’s Prolific and #Pppomtment result often from planting tender 
Early Scarlet without any stable manure be- vegetables in the garden or elsewbere, too 
ing applied for eight years. I used mud, or —: The ground mast have time. to thaw, 
rather rich vegetable matter, taken from pond S¢tte and become warm ; and if the garden is 
holes surrounded by cultivated land. This naturally well drained, or has been under- 
is equal to about forty-five bushels a acre. 
I do not make this statement thinking it aj 
great yield, but as a matter of interest to some | 
who may not have plenty of stable manure. 

I am often asked the question whether our 
markets will not soon be glutted with straw- 
berries. Of course I cannot answer positively, 





For the New England Farmer. 


earlier attained than otherwise. Having so 
often urged the necessity or importance and 
economy of a good garden, in connection with 
'the farm and household, it is unnecessary to 
further allude to it here. Those who have 
| enjoyed the products of a well managed gar- 
ut think those who raise varieties which our | den will not need further arguments to con- 
New England markets demand, and put them | ince ro toe - ae. oo = 
up in a proper manner, are in little danger of | have neglect re garden for other genera 
a glut at an early day. farm crops and: products, are assured that a 

I do not know that I ever had a good crop good garden will pay,—pay in more than one 
without winter protection, and never expect way, too. oe Lot naga lie good shel- 
to, unless the ground should be covered with | tered, warm location, WHS inn exposure to 
snow. Stable manure is the best covering; |the warm rays of the morning and mid-day 
rye or wheat straw, bay and oak leaves are|S¥", warm, rich, deep, well fined soil, with 


good for low ground. Pine needles will an-| plenty of good manure, and a spirit of energy 


swer; a thin covering only is required. The | #%4 gga es not to be A pert yy at 
mulch should be removed early in the spring, \trifles, nor — ined to put ‘ a present duty 
as it will have a tendency to heat the plants. |? ® more convenient time. It 1s very easy to 
I no iced in the Farmer of tebruary 13, | te* the correctness of this statement by ttying 
an essay by Fred. G. Pratt, in which he says | * garden, as recommended, and keeping a 
that strawberries grown in the hot lands of | rigid debt and credit account with it,—credit- 
New Jersey are inferior as to quality, to those aes | everything taken from it at its market 
j value, and charging everything laid out on it; 


i : cli New England. | ¥ 
grown in the cool climate of New Eng ould |and at the end of the year compare the ac- 


I fully agree with this statement, and should | - P y : 
: : : . tical | Count with that of any field crop, without tak- 
joige the plows wey wetien by, 0. pecien jing into the account the greater degree of 


i 7 t ing t ss f | “- : : 
ig apr ag Sieg ee health you and your family have enjoyed from 


Plann? . ; ‘no | having vegetables, &c., fresh from the gar- 
ay faith Me coe pies tigate | den, instead of those bought in the market 
Room will not allow me at present to make | *er becoming wilted and losing their fresh- 
any remarks on blackberry and raspberry cul- | P€S8, OF from having been raised by yourself 
ture, but I would like to hear the experience | instead of others. 
of some practical grower. E. W. Snaw. | AsraraGus.—Rake off the coarser winter 
Carver, Mass., March, 1869. covering of manure, sow a sprinkling of salt 
z ‘ | or brine over the bed, and fork in the whole, 
working the surface mellow without injuring 
| the crowns of the plants. For new beds make 
| the soil rich, work it deep, and plant out good 
HEN MANORE.---SUPERPHOSPHATE. | strong one-year-old roots, one foot apart each 
I see an inquiry in last week’s Farmer by | way, covering the crowns three inches deep 
William Allen of North Holland, Vt., in re- | with rich fine soil, 
gard to mixing hen manure andashes. I have | Bran Potes anp Pea Brusu should have 
been engaged in making comparative experi- | been gotten in readiness before this; but if 
ments with commercial and other fertilizers| not done, lose no time in providing all that 
for the last two years. Perhaps the results| will be needed; as soon the sap will flow 
may be interesting to Mr. Allen and other | and the leaves will grow on brush after they 
readers of the Farmer. : | are cut, and when stuck they have an unsightly 
I mixed eight bushels hen manure with about | look. 
the same quantity of rich loam and one peck) Bxrets.—Early Bassano may be sown as 
of plaster. I used a bushel of this mixture | soon as the ground will admit, as the plant is 
to 140 hills, which yielded 144 pounds sound, | hardy and will endure a considerable degree 
and two pounds soft corn. One peck of ashes lof frost, and the seed is slow to germinate. 
was added to three pecks of the above com- | The seed of the beet is not that which usually 
post, to which was also added one quart of | passes as the seed, which in reality is a kind 
salt; applied it immediately to 140 hills and | of woody envelop or cup enclosing several 
covered it up, which yielded 109 pounds of | seeds; for this reason, it is, we often find sey- 
sound and 7 pounds of soft corn. No other | eral plants close together apparently from one 
manure was used. I left 140 hills with noth-| seed; hence the remark ‘my beet seed grew 
ing, for a base, which gave 84 pounds of sound | five or six plants from one seed.” The seed 
and 21 of soft corn. should be sown thinly in drills eighteen inches 
It will be seen that the mixture without the | apart and covered half an inch with fine soil. 
ashes increased the crop 72, and that with the| CanpaGr.—Seed may be sown in the hot- 
ashes, 30 per cent. These divisions were side | bed, or in boxes, set in the kitchen window, 
by side and received the same culture, and the | or in cold frames; and late in the month sow- 
results were carefully weighed and noted. ings may be made in the open ground. Plants 
Two years since, I mixed my hen manure | grown in the hot-bed, or wintered in cold 
and ashes,—both perfectly dry,—without com- | frames, should be hardened off and trans- 
posting. The crop was increased 50 per cent., | planted as soon as it will do; prick out from 
and I advanced the same theory you advance | the hot-bed into cold frames or pots and har- 
in your remarks, but the experiment tells me | den, so as to set in the open ground as soon 
that theory and practice do not always agree. | as the weather willadmit. Properly hardened 
I also used Cumberland, Alta Vela, Brad- and grown, they will endure quite a degree of 
ley’s, Rhode’s, Glasgow, E. F. Coe’s, and A. | frost. . Z 
Coe’s superphosphates at the rate of 14 pounds | Cavrirrower.—Early plants in the hot-bed 
to 140 hills, The increase was from 40) to 80 | may be transplanted into cold frames or peated 
per cent.—each kind paying for itself at least | and hardened so as to set in the open grou 
twice, and some three times. when the weather becomes settled. _ more 
I can raise more corn from one dollar's | judicious hardening they have, i the mean 
worth of good superphosphate than from the | time, the better. 


For the New England Farmer, 








a mass and drawn out into ribbons. 


best half cord of barnyard manure I ever saw.! Cop Fnamns.—These are oftentimes sub- 


The ground on which I tried the experi- | 


mer, like myself, nure for the last 30 years. The end of it on | 


drained thoroughly, these conditions are much | 


stituted for the hot-bed and are advan 
in starting many plants under, that will not 
endure the open air yet, and require a long 
season; but they require care in ventilat- 
ing, &c. 

Crxss.—Sow in rows six inches apart, in 
warm well prepared soil; sprinkle the plants 
with ashes and plaster mixed, to keep insects 


off. 

DrarkinG.—Many gardens in the country 
will pay well for underdraining. Soils are 
benefited in many ways by underdaining. 
Thorough underdraining is often equivalent 
to an entire change of soil and climate, mak- 
ing the soil more porous, sweet, mellow, 
warm, &c. A single drain will often work 
wonders in a garden, and it will cost but little 
to try the experiment. 

Hor-Bep.—With most farmers, early this 
month will be soon enough td start the hot- 
bed. Modes of preparing and managing them 
have heretofore been given and need not now 
be repeated. Sow seeds tor early and tender 
plants, and those requiring a long season, such 
as lettuce, radishes, aa shane, &e. 
and as soon as the soil will work with- 
out sticking to the tools. Wood ashes makes 
one of the best fertilizers for the onion. Ma- 
nure with any kind of weed or foreign seed in 
it is to be especially avoided. Sow in drills 
one foot apart; use seed of last season's 
growth only, as older will disappoint you. 

Pars_ey.—The seed is a long time coming 
up and should be sown early. It makes a 
very pretty edging for beds or borders, &c. 

Parsnirs.—Sow in rich, deep soil, in drills 
eighteen inches apart, as soon as the soil will 
admit. Last year’s growth of seed should be 
used. 

Peas.—Plant early varieties in well pre- 

ared soil in good heart ; dry, warm soil is the 
st. The pea plant is seldom injured by 
spring frosts,—will often endure to be covered 
with a late snow after’ coming up, as I know 
by experience and frequent observation. 

Seep.—Set out cabbage, parsnips, carrots, 
onions, turnips and other roots in rich soil, to 
grow seed for another year, where they will 
meet the notice daily, that they may have 
proper care and the seed be gathered at the 
right time. Some seeds are better grown in 
every garden than to depend upon the market 
therefor, as adulteration, &c. is too frequent. 
Some growers and dealers are to be smngliciely 
| relied upon; but I am sorry to say all are 
| not. 
| I have always found it perfectly safe in 
| planting beans, cucumbers, melons and the 
| like, ‘*to make haste slowly,” and retain the 
| seed in the house till well into May, when we 
| have settled warm weather. 

Ws. H. Warrs. 
South Windsor, Conn., 1869. 








For the New England Farmer, 
CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 


The past season has been an unfavorable 
| one to commence this novel and important en- 
| terprise. Late planting, short summer and 
| early frosts, together with hard soil, scarcity 
| of labor and team work, are conditions nq 
favorable toa very flattering report of the firs 
season's operations of the North Easton Plant 
ing Company. Nevertheless we will endavoi 
to give the facts regardless of consequences. 
The Original Plan 
Was simply this:—A certain patch or fielé 
was hired fora year. An estimate was mack 
of the cost of cultivating a crop upon it, 
whether of corn, vegetables or other produc- 
tions. If the cost was estimated, say, at fifty 
dollars, we then issued fifty tickets, and sold 
the same te A, B, C, &c., at one dollar each, 
with the promise to deliver at harvest, one-fif- 
tieth part of the crop to each ticket holder. But 
| if the cultivation and other expenses exceeded 
| fifty dollars, then part of the crop must be 
| sold, or more tickets issued to pay the excess. 


The Object 

| Was to induce persons of small incomes to 
save up and invest a part of their earnings 
from time to time in sums so small that they 
would scarcely miss the money, while at the 
same time they would be paying in advance 
for a portion of their family supplies. 


The Little we Did. 

We planted only six acres of ground the 
past season, three to potatoes, one to corn, 
the remainder to beans, squashes, cabbage and 
turnips. We hired the land, Jabor, and team 
work, bought the manure and seed,—all of 
which was procured with difficulty and at large 
prices. 


Results. 

The outlays upon our potato patches amount- 
ed to two hundred and seventy-eight dollars. 
The cash value of the crop, at retail prices, 
amounted to two bundred and eighty-three 
dollars ; giving us five dollars profit. 

The expenditures upon our corn patch 
amounted to seventy-eight dollars. The cash 
value of the crop was only fifty-eight dollars, 
leaving us minus twenty dollars; returning 
only seventy-four cents on a dollar share. 
This may have a hard look for co-operative 
| farming, but we do not consider it by any 

means as decisive. Through many mistakes 
| and some unavoidable casualties,we obtained 
| only about half the crop that usually grows 
| upon similar patches of ground. 
| Upon our bean field we expended fifty dol- 
|lars. The value of the crop was fifty-five 
dollars; giving us five dollars protit. 

The outlay upon our cabbage and turnip 
| patches amounted to fifty dollars. The value 
| of the crop was fifty-seven dollars; leaving 
seven dollars as profit. 

Upon the whole operation we have lost three 
| dollars ;—amounting to one and one-half cents 
| per share and the interest for a few months 
| upon the investment. 


Will this Method of Farming Pay? 
Yes, we believe it will, under judicious maa- 
agement. Our expenses were too large by 
one-quarter. By hiring our ground for only 
one season our loss may be estimated at five 
dollars per acre, and it is believed that at 
least ten per cent. on the sum expended should 
be allowed for the unfavorable character of 
the past season for maturing crops. With 
these allowances can we do any better with 

our money than to employ it in farming ? 


Suggestions for Future Operations. 


Let a few honest persons in each township 
organize a planting company, and instead of 
hiring ground and planting as we have done in 
this first attempt, contract with the farmers 
round about to plant, sow, and carry through 
any crops desired by the organization, All 
to be well cared for, harvested and delivered 
to the ticket holders, who reside within certain 
distance from the plantation. Let the organi- 
zation pay these farmers, or contractors, one- 
thitd at planting, one-third at hoeing, and the 
other third at harvesting. This plan will give 
new life to New England farming. It will 
simply be subscribing and paying in advance 
for our food, the same as we do for our news- 
papers, and running the risk of getung our 
money’s worth. 

L. Smrru, Manager. 

North Easton, Mass., 1869. 





Remakks.—Having been made a sbhare-holder 
in this company as a compliment for a notice last 
spring of the project of our North Easton planting 
friends, and having daly received our share of the 
proceeds in cash, we have a personal interest in 
this planting company. We regard the result of 
this first experiment in co-operative farming as 
more successful than could have been expected, 
and creditable to that portion of old Massachusetts 
soil on which it was tried. Few farmers will lease 
their best fields, or those which were well manured 
the previous season. The company had to take 
such as they could get. The manure applied to 
cultivated crops is only partially expended the 
first year in the production of those crops. Labor 
and team work was probably paid for at the high- 
est prices. And yet the crops from theee six acres 
fell only three dollars short of the expenditures. 
We suppose the ticket holders were mostly me- 
chanics and manufacturers. Now, if they could 
have done most of this labor “‘out of hours” them- 
selves, and especially if they could have done it 
on their own dand, they might have greatly redu- 

ced expenses, promoted their own health, and per- 

haps escaped some of those ‘evil communica- 

tions” and costly habits which sometimes result 

from a different employment of their leisure hours. 











rer Mesers. Dobson, Davis & Co., have be- 
gun to operate in their new woolen factory, in 
Pittsfield, Me. It is situated on the granite 
dam, across the Sebasticook River. This dam 
and the large ponds back of it hold sufficient 
water for carrying several other factories, and 
to give place for the increase of such manu- 
facturing enterprises the lumbering mills now 
on the premises are to be removed to another 





part of the town. o 
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